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NOTES FOR A NEWCOMER 
in a Catholic Parish 


A very great Christian writer has said that 


the function of the Church is to lead people to 
God. During the two thousand years since our 
Lord’s coming the Church has learned many 
ways of helping her children to find Him, but 
at the time of the Protestant Reformation many 
religious fanatics in their zeal to purge the 
Church of corruption and superstition, tried to 
stamp out every practice however innocent or 
beautiful by which material things and cere- 
monial acts were used to help man to know and 
love God. In those unhappy times countless 
churches were gutted; horses were stabled in 
cathedral choir stalls; acres of glorious glass 
were broken; priceless embroideries torn to 
shreds and lovely carved statutes fed to the 
flames of bonfires. Many wise forms of worship 
were abandoned then along with the ornaments 


and vestments which skillful hands had made 
for the glory of God. Churches and worship 
alike were made bleak and bare. 

It was only with the great Catholic revival of 
the last century that the Anglican Communion, 
of which our Episcopal Church is a part, began 
to recover from these deprivations and to re- 
claim its rightful heritage. Now, however, more 
and more parishes are returning to the tradi- 
tional Catholic worship in all its depth and rich- 
ness. When a visitor first comes to church in 
such a parish, he is usually impressed and touched 
by the atmosphere of devotion, surprised at the 
profusion of colour, of statues and candles, and 
bewildered by the gestures and acts of the con- 
gregation and by the intricacies of the stately 
ceremonial which he sees. Perhaps these notes 
will help to explain some of the things which he 
does not understand. 

st 


THE INTERIOR 
Of The Church 


The adornment of the building “reminds us 
that the faith which we hold as members of the 
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ancient primitive, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church recognizes and rejoices in the place of 
beauty in religion; . . . we believe that all that 
skill and care and art and loving thought can 
do should be done to the Glory of God and of 
His son, and that nothing on this earth is too 
good or too beautiful to be used in His service.” ! 
To show our love for God we try, therefore, to 
make His church as beautiful as we can. If at 
home on special occasions we put on our most 
festive clothes and set our tables with flowers 
and candles and fine linens to honour those we 
love, how much more ought the Church to dress 
her priests in beautiful vestments and deck God’s 
altar with flowers and lights to show her love for 
Him. But with this difference, that here each 
garment, each object and ornament, has a tra- 
ditional meaning and purpose. 

To express the varying moods of the days and 
seasons of the Christian year the Church has long 
used vestments and hangings of different colours: 
white or gold, signifying joy, for Christmas and 
Easter and other great feasts and for weddings; 
white also on the feasts of some saints, particu- 


1 From a sermon by the late William T. Manning, D.D. 
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larly the virgins, in token of their purity; violet 
for penitence during the solemn seasons of Ad- 
vent and Lent and on all penitential days; green 
for immortality during the long Trinity season, 
the time of growing things, and green for Epiph- 
any and for days which are neither feasts nor 
fasts; red for the tongues of fire at Pentecost 
and red for the blood of the martyrs on the feasts 
of saints who died a martyr’s death; black for 
mourning at funerals and on Good Friday. 

As we come into the back of the church we 
see, in some parishes, a small booth, the confes- 
sional, which ensures privacy for the sacrament 
of penance. Those outside cannot hear the peni- 
tent’s confession or the priest’s counsel; from his 
separate compartment the priest cannot see the 
penitent who can thus, if he wishes, remain un- 
known. 

Around the walls of many churches hang 
fourteen bas-relief placques or paintings, called 
the Stations of the Cross, which depict the prin- 
cipal events of the day of our Lord’s crucifixion. 
For many centuries Christian pilgrims to the 
Holy Land have followed the footsteps of our 
Lord to Calvary, stopping for special devotions 
on the spot where each event of His last day 
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took place. The stations were installed in 
churches so that those who were unable to make 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem could, either singly 
in their private devotions, or together in the 
special service which developed, follow Him in 
the Way of the Cross. As we thus follow Him 
and see His Passion, our faith and love and peni- 
tence grow stronger. 

There are paintings and statues of saints in the 
church for the same reasons that we have photo- 
graphs and portraits of our relatives and friends 
in our houses: because we love the saints and 
like to be reminded of them. We do not, as 
some people think, worship the saints or pray fo 
them. The doctrine of the Communion of Saints 
teaches us that all faithful Christians, living and 
dead, have an intimate, an organic relationship 
which death does not interrupt; that they are in 
communion one with another and can help one 
another. Because we believe that all of us need 
each other’s prayers, we ask the blessed Virgin 
and the other saints, just as we ask our living 
friends, to pray for us and with us. 

The flickering candles which burn day and 
night before the statues of our Lord and of the 
saints are, like the candles on a birthday cake, 
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symbols of love. We light them, in hopefulness, 
in gratitude, as small memorials of our petitions 
to God. Just as our prayers, however brief they 
must sometimes be, enter as soon as they are 
uttered into eternity and linger in the sight of 
God; so the candles which we light burn on in 
the quiet church long after we have gone out 
again into the busy world. 

The transition between the nave of the church 
and the sanctuary symbolizes the Gate of Death, 
the passing from mortal to immortal life. Here, 
hanging from the chancel arch or surmounting 
the carved screen or horizontal beam which 
marks the architectural division, is a large cru- 
cifix, called by its ancient name, the rood. It 
looms in the foreground between the people and 
the altar to remind us that it is only our Lord’s 
death upon the Cross that gained eternal life 
for us. 

The first object which meets the eye of the 
entering worshipper is the altar, high and lifted 
up and made as glorious as possible. Its central 
ornament is the Cross, the instrument of our 
redemption; it is incised with five crosses and 
there are five crosses embroidered on its fair 


linen cloth in token of our Lord’s five wounds; 
its festive flowers symbolize His resurrection; 
it is ablaze with lights because He is the Light 
of the World. 

The use of altar candles comes down to us 
from the second century when Christians were 
driven underground by ruthless persecution and 
forced to worship secretly in dark subterranean 
passages. Even though candles are no longer 
needed for light, the Church has continued to 
use them to remind us of those dark days and 
to symbolize the divine presence. The two can- 
dles used at a Low Mass represent our Lord’s two 
natures, human and divine; the six permanent 
altar candles which are lighted for all sung serv- 
ices, indeed all candles, signify that our Lord is 
the Light of the World; the seven-branch candle- 
sticks used at weddings and Benediction repre- 
sent the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit and the 
seven sacraments or the seven cardinal virtues. 
And every candle, which can give light only as 
it is itself consumed, is the very symbol of the 
Christian life of service and sacrifice. 
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THE CONGREGATION’S PART 
In The Service 


To many visitors it seems that during the first 
half of the service the people in the congrega- 
tion are incessantly in motion. They kneel, 
stand, bow their heads, sit, drop to their knees, 
and rise to their feet again; every so often, and 
for no apparent reason, they make the sign of 
the cross. After the Offertory, however, they 
settle down and spend what seems an intermina- 
ble time on their knees, rising only to go to the 
altar rail to receive the Holy Communion. 

“For the full and proper Worship of God, both 
body and soul must have their part.”* Because 
material acts produce spiritual effects, and be- 
cause man is a creature compounded of body 
and spirit, certain gestures and attitudes of his 
body not only express but increase the devotion 
of his spirit. The use of the material body which 
is the vehicle of his immortal soul helps him to 
“worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” 

We kneel to pray, not only because it expresses 
our adoration, our penitence and gratitude, our 


1 Knowles, Archibald Campbell, D.D., The Practice of 
Religion, New York, 1949, page 42. 
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helplessness and humility before God, but be- 
cause it helps to quiet us, to prepare us for God’s 
speaking to us in prayer. We stand to praise, 
to pour forth our joy and exultation in hymn 
and psalm. We sit for instruction because thus 
we are most relaxed, best able to concentrate on 
sermon or meditation. 

The visitor will notice that each person who 
faces or passes an altar where there is a light 
burning, either on the altar or in a hanging lamp 
above it, genuflects, ic., bends the right knee 
until it touches the ground. This is done only 
when the light is there or when there is a small 
curtain of the proper liturgical colour in front 
of the tabernacle to show that some of the con- 
secrated bread of the Holy Communion is kept 
on that altar. The genuflection is a gesture of 
adoration for our Lord who is present there. For 
the doctrine of the Real Presence teaches us that, 
just as during His life on earth the Divine Spirit 
of our blessed Lord dwelt in a material human 
body, so now, by the action of the Holy Ghost, 
He is as truly and entirely present in the con- 
secrated bread and wine of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 


Not only do we genuflect as we pass an altar 
where He is present, but we kneel on the floor 
while waiting our turn at the altar rail and, 
when we return to our pews, remain kneeling 
throughout the whole period of Communion. 
We do not sit in the presence of our Lord and 
of our God. 

When the worshipper goes into his pew, he 
kneels and makes the sign of the cross, asking 
the blessing of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost on his worship. For nearly two thousand 
years Christians have made this sign, sealing 
vows, exorcising evil spirits, invoking God’s help 
in trouble or temptation or danger, imploring 
His forgiveness, receiving His absolution and His 
blessing. When the Holy Gospel is announced, 
three small signs of the cross are made, on fore- 
head, lips, and heart, with the prayer that we 
may understand, proclaim to others, and love 
the words we are about to hear. At the end of 
the Creed the sign of the cross is made at the 
words “And the Life of the world to come” 
because it is only our Lord’s death on the Cross 
that makes that life possible. After the General 
Confession, when the priest pronounces the Ab- 
solution, he makes the sign of the cross over the 
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people, who at the same time cross themselves, 
because all forgiveness is through the power of 
the Cross. 

We kneel during the Creed at the words “And 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, And was made man” not, as some people 
suppose, out of reverence for our Lady, but be- 
cause the Incarnation, the fact that God was 
made man, is the basic fact of the Christian re- 
ligion. Ever since the fourth century there have 
been people who, though professing to be Chris- 
tians, yet denied the divinity of our Lord, main- 
taining that he was merely a good man; so for 
sixteen centuries Catholic Christians have knelt 
at this point in the Creed to bear witness to the 
fact that they believe him to be the Son of God, 
both True God and True Man. 

Visitors often express surprise, too, at hearing 
almost the entire service sung, some parts by the 
priest, others by special cantors or by the choir, 
others by the congregation. To be able to “sing 
unto the Lord” is for many people a joy beyond 
expressing. Music gives a new dimension to our 
worship. It accompanies and stresses the vary- 
ing moods of the liturgy, overcomes our inar- 
ticulateness, and lifts us out of ourselves, 
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In some parishes the late service on Sunday is 
preceded by the Asperges, the rite of sprinkling 
the altar, the clergy, acolytes and people with 
holy water. This consecrated water, in which 
blessed salt has been placed as a symbol of incor- 
ruption, is also kept in special receptacles in the 
vestibules of some churches. Its use, whether it 
is sprinkled by the priest or dipped up by the 
individual worshipper, is accompanied by the 
sign of the cross and gives not only ritual cleans- 
ing and purification but the renewal of baptis- 
mal grace. Holy water reminds us of our bap- 
tismal vows. 

Those of us who really live by the liturgy soon 
find that the bodily movements, the ritual acts, 
and material things which comprise its outward 
forms of expression are deeply helpful to our 
worship. These very movements which we per- 
form together, and so self-consciously at first, 
these bright objects which at first distract ‘us, 
soon become not only comforting but emanci- 
pating. They help to.free us; and it is only 
when we are freed from imprisonment within 
ourselves that we can enter into supernatural 
communion with God, our creator and our di- 


vine delight. 
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WHAT TAKES PLACE 
In The Sanctuary 


The service in which we have all come to take 
part is the one, and the only one, instituted by 
our Lord himself; and it is sometimes, for that 
reason, called the Lord’s Supper or the Lord’s 
Own Service, though it has many other names. 
It is called the Liturgy which means service or 
duty; the Eucharist, or thanksgiving; the Holy 
Communion; the Holy Sacrifice; the Sacrament 
of the Altar; but perhaps its most widely used 
name is the Mass. This is a very ancient word, 
the exact meaning of which is uncertain, and 
which, therefore, itself mysterious, is fitted to 
denote the Holy Mystery of the Altar. 

There are in our Church three kinds of cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, the Low Mass, 
Sung Mass, and High Mass. The low celebra- 
tion, the usual form on week days and in the 
early morning, is the simplest; there is no music 
and the priest is assisted only by a server. Ata 
Sung Mass the choir is present and much of the 
service is sung, incense is often used, and there 
is more ceremonial than at a Low Mass. The 
High Mass is more elaborate than the Sung Mass; 
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there is usually a procession; in fact the Mass is 
celebrated with all possible dignity and splen- 
dour. But the most important difference is that 
the celebrant, the priest who sings the Mass, is 
assisted by a deacon and a sub-deacon (who, if 
no one in Holy Orders is available, may be a lay- 
man). In the early Church, as soon that is as 
Christian worship emerged from the catacombs, 
the High Mass with deacon and sub-deacon and 
many servers, was the usual and general form 
for the celebration of the Eucharist. The sacri- 
fice of the Mass is an offering of and for all the 
people, and in primitive times the greatest pos- 
sible number of people took part in it. In the 
Eastern Orthodox Church this participation has 
always been and still is the custom. 

It is helpful for the newcomer to remember 
that although he may be confused by what is to 
him a strange incomprehensible ritual, there is 
a reason for everything that takes place in the 
sanctuary. All of the acts and gestures of priests 
and acolytes are acts of worship; some are sym- 
bolic or commemorative; some are merely prac- 
tical, the most fitting and decorous ways of do- 
ing what is to be done; but everything that is 
done is intentional and significant. 
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There is one thing which occurs at the very 
beginning of the Mass and again later which 
seems to puzzle many people. ‘“Why,” they al- 
ways ask, “does the priest change his clothes?” 
The chasuble worn by the celebrant is believed 
to be the direct descendant of our Lord’s seam- 
less garment. In apostolic times the men’s outer 
garment in general use was a rectangle of cloth 
with an opening for the head. As time passed 
and fashions changed the Church retained it as 
a vestment for her priests, gradually setting it 
aside to be worn by the celebrant of the Mass, 
and no other person, while he was saying the 
Mass, and at no other time. ‘The celebrant, as 
soon as he enters the sanctuary, removes the long 
ceremonial cape (called a cope) which he has 
worn for the procession and assumes the chas- 
uble. Later, when he has finished saying the 
Creed and while the congregation and choir are 
still singing it, the celebrant, if he is to be the 
preacher, takes off the chasuble before he leaves 
the sanctuary to go to the pulpit. After the 
sermon he resumes it for the second part of the 
Mass, but takes it off again before the recessional. 

As soon as he has put on the chasuble, the tra- 
ditional vestment of his sacred office, the priest 
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and his assistants stand at the foot of the altar 
for preparatory prayers. These consist of the 
forty-third psalm, a confession of unworthiness, 
and some short prayers. During this prepara- 
tion priest and assistants bow low in a profound, 
an almost oriental, obeisance, in token of humil- 
ity, and beat their breasts three times as a sign 
of penitence. At this time it is customary for 
the congregation to pray for the celebrant. 
After the preparation the first thing the priest 
does is to kiss the altar, as an act of reverence to 
God and because both the altar and its cloth, 
with their five crosses, are symbolic of the Body 
of our blessed Lord. Then he censes the altar 
(swings the censer over it). The offering of in- 
cense, the burning of precious aromatic gums, 
is among the oldest forms of worship of which 
we have any knowledge. Its use is recorded 
throughout Holy Scripture, and we know not 
what prehistoric people first offered it with awe 
and wonder to what long-forgotten god. In- 
cense has always signified the near presence of 
God; it has ever been the finger pointing to 
where God was thought to be. Thus during the 
course of a High Mass the altar is censed, the 
book from which the Holy Gospel is read, the 
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bread and wine, both before and after they are 
consecrated, the celebrant, his assistants, all those 
present in the sanctuary, and the congregation; 
all are sanctified for their part in the common 
offering by the sweet-smelling savour of the in- 
cense. It is to God, present in the holy elements 
of bread and wine and in ourselves, since our 
bodies are temples of the Holy Spirit, that this 
act of worship is offered. Thus Malachi’s proph- 
ecy is fulfilled: “For from the rising of the sun 
even unto the going down of the same my name 
shall be great among the Gentiles; and in every 
place incense shall be offered unto my name, and 
a pure offering...” 

The service then goes on as it is given in the 
Prayer Book, with the addition of certain pas- 
sages from the Psalms and a few short prayers 
and hymns. 

The reading of the Epistle and Gospel takes 
us back in its symbolism to the earliest days of 
the Church. The Epistle is always read or in- 
toned at the south side of the altar because that 
is the direction from which the epistles of St. 
Paul and the other apostles came, from Jerusa- 
lem to the newly-founded churches in Asia 
Minor and Greece. ‘The Gospel, however, is al- 
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ways read on the north side, because it was in 
that direction that the heathen tribes lived to 
whom the gospel must be revealed. The reading 
of the Holy Gospel is preceded by prayer and 
surrounded by ceremony because it records our 
Lord’s own words and recounts the events of His 
life. We stand at this time to show our readiness 
to follow him. The first part of the Mass ends 
with the Creed and sermon. 

The second part is concerned with the eucha- 
ristic action, with the fulfillment of our Lord’s 
command, “Do this in remembrance of me”; 
and it is the things done, the action that is im- 
portant; for the priest, acting in our Lord’s 
place, does the things our Lord did “in the night 
in which he was betrayed.” Our Lord did four 
things: 1. He took bread and wine (the Offer- 
tory) 2. He blessed them (the Consecration) 
3. He broke the blessed Bread (the Fraction) 
4. He gave the consecrated Bread and Wine to 
His disciples (the Communion). 

The second part of the Mass begins with the 
priest’s taking first the bread, the required num- 
ber of wafers, and then the wine which he mixes 
with a little water in the chalice. As he takes 
each element he holds it up and offers it to God, 
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asking Him in a silent prayer to accept the offer- 
ings. It is at this point in the service that an 
acolyte presents a little bowl and pitcher of 
water and a small linen towel for the symbolic 
washing of the priest’s hands. This “ceremony 
is meant to remind priest and people of the in- 
ward purity without which we cannot worthily 
approach the altar of God.” * While the priest 
is making these preparations, the offerings of the 
people are collected and placed on the altar be- 
side the offerings of bread and wine. For the 
money which represents our work, no less than 
the bread and wine, the fruits of the earth which 
are our food, is part of the offering which we 
here make to God of all our life and substance, 
of “our selves, our souls and bodies.” The Of- 
fertory section of the Mass continues with the 
beautiful Prayer for the Whole State of Christ’s 
Church, the General Confession of sin, and the 
Absolution of the people, and ends with the 
Comfortable Words. 

The second thing our Lord did at the Last 
Supper was to bless the bread and wine, and this 


1 Horsfield, L. A. E., and Riley, H., This Our Sacrifice, 
London, 1949, page 41. 
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the priest does in the Prayer of Consecration. 
When the priest blesses the bread and wine as 
Christ did, and says in the consecration prayer 
the words which Christ said, the bread and wine 
become verily and indeed the Body and Blood of 
Christ. 


The doctrine of the Real Presence . . . takes us 
beyond the limits of our human understanding. 
Yet the idea of God’s presence in any way is 
bound to be beyond our complete comprehen- 
sion. In one way, he is present to us in the world 
of nature; in another he is present in the soul by 
grace; in the earthly life of our Lord he was pres- 
ent by means of our human nature; and the in- 
carnate presence is still with us in the most holy 
Sacrament. We rightly see in the blessed Eucha- 
rist a special fulfilment of our Lord’s own words: 
“Lo, Iam with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” 


It is during this part of the Mass that the Sanc- 
tus bell, which visitors always notice, is rung as a 
signal to the faithful; for the Church well knows 
that not all her children are capable of sustained 
attention. As the Mass reaches its climax those 
whose thoughts have wandered, the very young 


1 This Our Sacrifice, page 51. ‘ 
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and impatient, those whose sight is dim, are all 
recalled by the joyful ringing of the bell to the 
worship of their blessed Lord. It rings once at 
the beginning of the Prayer of Consecration and 
three times on each of four other occasions: first 
at the Sanctus, the beautiful angelic hymn which 
begins “Holy, Holy, Holy”; then as the priest 
elevates — holds up—the consecrated Bread, 
genuflecting in adoration before and after he 
does so; then again at the elevation of the chal- 
ice. It is rung for the last time to summon the 
people to Communion. 

Our Lord’s next act was to break the Bread, 
and this the priest does at the conclusion of the 
Lord’s Prayer, breaking the large priest’s host. 
Although it is no longer necessary, with the use 
of individual wafers, to break large pieces of 
bread into small fragments for distribution at 
the Communion, as our Lord did at the Last 
Supper, the consecrated host which is the Body 
of Christ is broken here in the sacrifice of the 
Mass just as His human Body was broken in the 
sacrifice of the Cross. 

The fourth and last part of the eucharistic ac- 
tion is the Communion, in which Christ, having 
blessed the bread and wine, “gave it to his dis- 
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ciples, saying, Take, eat, this is my Body, which 
is given for you;” and “Drink ye all of this; for 
this is my Blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for you, and for many, for the remission 
of sins.” The priest first makes his own com- 
munion at the altar (Here again we offer a 
prayer for the celebrant.) and then takes the 
blessed Sacrament to the people who kneel at the 
altar rail to receive the Body and Blood of our 
Lord, to be “made one body with him, that he 
may dwell in us, and we in him.” 

This sacrament of love transcends time and 
space; for not only are we made one with Him 
who is eternal, but also, through sharing in His 
life, with all faithful Christians near and far, 
living and departed. This is the meaning of 
Communion: our oneness in Him and with 
Him—and, through Him, with one another. 

After the Communion the priest returns to 
the altar and cleanses the chalice and other ves- 
sels and places any consecrated wafers that are 
left in the tabernacle, himself consuming all that 
remains of the consecrated Wine. Then after 
the Prayer of Thanksgiving and the Gloria in 
Excelsis (if it has not been sung earlier in the 
service) he dismisses the people with a blessing. 
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The Mass properly speaking ends with the 
blessing, but in many parishes it is the custom 
to add the Last Gospel which consists of the first 
fourteen verses of the Gospel according to St. 
John. Of all times this is the most fitting for 
us to hear this glorious passage in which St. John 
sets forth the outline of our religion and sums up 
the meaning of our Lord’s life. 

As he leaves the church the sensitive visitor is 
aware that something far more deep and difficult 
than reverence has been expressed. It is holiness 
that is sought and found here; here indeed is 
His name hallowed. The Catholic is irresistibly 
drawn, with a clear fascination, not only by the 
beauty of holiness but by the holiness of beauty; 
and it is along the paths of beauty and holiness 
that he is led to God. 


‘As many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, ...” from the 
Last Gospel. 


h 
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